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GULE CRISIS — THE PEACE KEEPING FORCE FLIES OUT 
ae tI ES 


Bush and Thatcher are 
threatening a iong and 
bloody war in the Gulf. 

i They may talk about 
™ deterring aggression”, 
the rule of law and the 
“peacekeeping” role of the 
E United Nations. 

| But their real intentions were 
E shown by the enormous build-up 
I of Western forces in the Gulf. 
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As US military commentators 
repeated: ‘‘The question is not 
whether there will be a war but 
when’’. 

Instead the Pentagon announced 
it would soon have enough ground 
forces in place “‘to be sure of de- 
feating the Iraqi army with a min- 
imum loss to American forces.” 

Bush, Thatcher and the rest say 
they cannot stand back and watch 
another country invaded. 


Yet 8,000 people were killed in 
just a few days when Bush 
ordered the invasion of 
Panama—far more than died in 
Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait. 

And the US continues to back 
Israel while it occupies Palestinian 
territories, murdering 1,000 Arabs 
who have fought back in the 
intifada. 

No task force steamed off to 
Stop those invasions. 
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Hussein may be a tyrant. But for 
eight years the West backed him to 
the hilt in his war against Iran. 
No-one then seemed to mind that 
his air force was slaughtering 
thousands of Kurdish villagers with 
poison gas. Only now is he a 
““monster’’. 

The reason for the double 
Standard is easy to see: oil. 

Former US Assistant Defence 


Secretary Lawrence Korb hit the 


tj A ai > 


nail on the head when he said: ‘‘7f | 
Kuwait grew carrots, we wouldn't | 


give a damn.”’ 

The super-rich royal family of 
Kuwait were happy to let the West 
take all the oil they wanted at low 
prices. Saddam Hussein is not. 

That is the only reason Bush and 
Thatcher want to stop him. 
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The marching season 


“There seems to be a Republican 
parallel and rival the Orange ma 
columnist remarked fast month. 

He went on to refer somew 


commemorations”. 

In fact, there have 
been more Republican 
marches than ever 
before in the North this 
summer, and this does 
have a political 
significance—although 
probably not the 
significance the 
columnist had in mind. 

In the Short Strand in 
Belfast, for example, 
there was a march in 
June to mark the 20th 
anniversary of the 
'‘Battlie of St. 
Matthews”, when four 
Loyalists and a Repub- 
lican died during an 
attack on the small 
Catholic enclave in the 
east of the city. 

In July there was a 
march to commemorate 
the ‘Falls Curfew’, the 
event in 1970 which can 
be taken as the defin- 
itive end of the 
‘honeymoon’ between 
Northern Catholics and 
the British Army. 

_ And of course there 
have been all the now- 
traditional marches, 
such as the internment 
anniversary dem- 
onstrations in August, 
and so on. 

One reason for the 
‘new’ marches has to 
do with the prolonged 
nature of the Troubles. 
Ten or twenty years on 
are always suitable oc- 
casions to look back on 
particular events, and 
every year now sees the 
10th or 20th anniver- 
sary of something or 
somebody who des- 
erves commemoration. 

1988 saw the 20th 
anniversary of the civil 
rights eruption. Last 
year was the 20th an- 
niversary of the entry of 
British troops into the 
fray. This year it's 20 
years since the first 
major armed clashes. 
next year will 10 years 
since the hunger strike 
deaths and 20 years 
since internment. 

it’s as if the com- 
memorative calendar 
winds round, and the 
casualties of war are 
recalled even as new 
casualties fall. 

All of these marches 
are, to some extent or 
other ‘community 
events’. Physically, they 
tend to take place within 
particular communities. 
Apart from anything 
else, in Belfast part- 
icularly, the RUC almost 
invariably refuses to 
allow nationalist dem- 
onstrations to encroach 
outside specifically 
nationalist districts. And 
the focus of the 
marches is invariably 
on things done In and 
to the community. hier 


the 


much cs 
ig is the intention or 
n to weave the 


war into the com- 
munity’s sense of itself, 
and to deepen individ- 
uals’ identification of 
themselves as members 
of the community. 
‘Communal con- 
sciousness’ IS 
deepened. r 
here’s nothing 
wrong with this. It’s 
right’ that pori in the 
Bogside, for example, 
should remember 
Bloody Sunday, and the 
fact that the killers were 
heaped with praise by 
the entire British estab- 
lishment. It's right that 
West Belfast should 
recall the curfew, and 
that communities 
everywhere should 
regularly bring to mind 
the morning men were 
rounded up like animals 
to be kept in cages 
without charge or trial. 

It’s right that people 
should resolve to con- 
tinue resisting the 
force which visited 
these things upon 
them. 

But the marches and 
so forth have another 
function, too, which 
from the socialist point 
of view is entirely 
negative. 

They encourage a 
belief, or an assump- 
tion, that it is as 
members of the 
community that we can 
advance, that it is the 
struggle of the com- 
munity, rather than the 
struggle of the class, 
which is the key to 
ending oppression. 

(This assumption is 
at the heart of a great 
deal of activity in 
nationalist areas at the 
moment, involving not 
just members of the 
Republican Movement, 
but cultural activists, a 
layer of academics in 
sociology and such, 


‘marching season’ emerging to 
rching season”, one newspaper 


hat cynically to a “nacked programme of 


workers in ‘community 
development’, prom- 
oters of various ‘alter- 
native’ economic 
schemes and so on.) 

This can give the 
community great 
durability, and belief in 
itself—but at the en- 
ormous cost of con- 
fining the struggle to 
the community. 

For example, nobody 
can doubt that one of 
the great weaknesses of 
the struggle against the 
Northern State has been 
its failure to ignite mass 
support among workers 
in the South. 

One obvious factor in 
this is that workers in 
the South haven't 
shared in the ex- 
perience which has 
shaped the con- 
sciousness of the 
Northern nationalist 
communities. They can 
sympathise with the 
nationalist struggle in 
the North, and many do, 
but they cannot become 
a part of it. 

Even when Southern 
workers are involved 
themselves in a re- 

latively high level of 
struggle—at Gateaux, 
for example—they don’t 
feel any necessary 
connection with the 
struggles of the Short 
Strand or the Bogside. 

For as long as the 
struggle in the North is 
based on the ex- 
periences and con- 
sciousness of the 
nationalist community, 
and a celebration of the 
community’s unbeaten 
spirit, it will, no doubt, 
persist. 

But it will also remain 
confined to the 
nationalist community. 

It will remain trapped 
within the ghetto, and 
for as long as that’s so, 
it won't win. 


After 15 years in prison. . . 


THE BIRMINGHAM SIX 


BRITISH HOME SECRETARY David 
Waddington is trying a particularly sly 
manouver in relation to the Birmingham 
Six. 

Although nothing can be taken for 
granted, the signs are that it has now 
become more embarrassing for the British 
ruling class to keep the Six in than to let 
them out. 


But in order to avoid 
facing up to the full 
implications, 
Waddington has an- 
nounced that ‘doubts 
have arisen’ as a result 
of a new procedure 
—Electro-Static 
Deposition Analysis. 

This apparently shows 
that the ‘notes’ of an 
interview with Richard 
MclIlkenny were 
doctored after the event. 

The implication is that 
if this technique had been 
available, it would have 
been admitted long ago 
that the six men were 


framed. 

This is not so. Lord 
Denning’s ‘appalling 
vista’ judgement in 1981 
said clearly that the 
reason the men had to be 
kept in prison was that 
the British establishment 
couldn't afford to admit 
they were innocent. 


QUESTION 


The question of 
whether they really were 
innocent didn't come 
into it. 

At the men's second 


| Belfast demo 


lost chance 


id 


LAST MONTH'S 
anti-internment 
march in Belfast was 
Impressive, totailing 
several thousand 
and demonstrating 
the continuing 
strength of oppo- 
sition to the North- 
ern State and its 
sectarian police 
force, 

The marchers were 
mostly from Belfast 
but were supported by 
foreign delegations. 
Socialists were 
heartened by the 
strong presence of 

olitical groups and 
anners. 


However Sinn Fein 
Speakers at the rally in 
Andersonstown left a 
lot to be desired. SF 
General Secretary Tom 
Hartley saw the “power 
relationship that exists 
In tne Six Counties” as 


k- 


peiwecn re neople; 
e British arm 
and RUC. i 
But the march did 
not contain a cross- 
section of the North's 
or Ireland's ‘people’. 


BALANCE 


The marchers w 
predominantly youth, 
workers and the 
unemployed, i.e. the 
were from the workin 
class, people with a 
real economic interest 
in radicl social change 
and enough jin 
common to work 
together to achieve it 
ot only did Sinn 
Fein ignore this the 
tried to ‘correct’ the 
balance b Placin 
together speakers from 
the American Ancient 
Order of Hibernians 
and British Black Civil 
tights organisers 
es 


appeal in 1987, the 
forensic evidence against 
them was com- 
prehensively discredited 
and witnesses, including 
a former policeman and a 
former policewoman 
testified that they had 
been beaten to extract 
‘confessions’ from them. 

The dismissal of their 
appeal by Lord Chief 
Justice Lane was purly 
political. 

Between them, the Six 
have served almost a 
hundred years in jail. 
Nothing the British 
establisment can do now 
will make up for that. 


We should also note 
the total hypocrisy of the 
Dublin politicians who 
have ‘welcomed’ the 
latest development. 


Only four months ago 
Haughey’s government 
sent two diplomats to 
visit the men and urge 


them to apply for 
parole—which would 
have involved them 
‘admitting’ they were 
guilty. 

This would have got 
Haughey off the hook 
regarding the complaints 
that he wasn't doing 
enough to highlight the 
case during his pre- 
sidency of the EEC. 

And of course, the 
Dublin establishment 
‘imported’ the Denning 
judgement in the High 
Court in order to stop 
Nicky Kelly pursuing his 
case against the guards 
who framed him. 

The Irish ruling class 
and its political rep- 
Tesentatives are every bil 
as corrupt and vicious as 
their English counter- 
parts. The proper 
response to the 
Birmingham Six case is 
to redouble our efforts to 
get rid of them all. 


NI jobs bias— 
official 
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representation 
Council officers 


North Down and 


reports don't give 
r each individual 
here are sixty six 
the five Council 


Perialism does not 
even mention the pro- 
testant working class 
never mind making a 
Serious effort to 
grapple with the prob- 
lem of how to win them 
to the side of antl- 
Imperialism. 

Thirty copies of 
Socialist Worker were 


sold. 
RICHIE McVEIGH 


THE CAUSE of the crisis 
in the Gulf is clear. 
Western capitalism 
wants to control the flow 
and price of the region’s 
oil and is willing to risk 
all-out war for the 
purpose. 

That is to say, US, 
British and other outside | 
forces are in the area for 
imperialist purposes. In 
this situation, the role of 
socialists, in Ireland and 
elsewhere, should be to 
campaign for their 
withdrawal. 

And if they go to war to 
campaign for their defeat. 

Elsewhere in this issue we 
deal with the hypocrisy of 
Thatcher and Bush regarding 
‘gallant little Kuwait’ and their 
phoney concern for the safety of 
hostages. On pages six and 
seven we also look at the 
humbug from many on the Left 
about the role of the United 
Nations. 

Socialists should recognise that 
westeim capitalism is out to create a 
new world order in the nineties. 
The liberal commentator and 
historian of the oil industry An- 
thonv Sampson has summed it up: 
“Viewed from much of the Third 
World it looks like a dreaded 
nightmare. The rich countries are 
united, in league with the Soviet 
Union, to ensure that they can 
maintain the supply of their cheap 
raw materials. The Americans 
supply the armed force, the 
Japanese supply some of the 


Continued from page 1 


And suddenly the mask 
has slipped from Irish 
“neutrality”. 

US combat personnel and 
their troop-carrying aircraft 
are being re-fuelled in 
Shannon airport. 

Meanwhile throughout 
the Middle East, hundreds 
of thousands of Arabs— 
wha have no lave for 
Saddam Hussein—have 


money, and the Soviets add their 
own diplomatic pressure”. 

The reason for this much- 
vaunted unity of the ‘‘inter- 
national community’’ is that the 
stability of the entire capitalist 
system is at stake. 

The crises brought on by the 
1973, and then the 1979, oil price 
rises showed how crucial oil is to 
world capitalism. This is not just a 
matter of its importance as a source 
of energy. The chief economist of 


Cats and 
dogs fight 


US Aircraft carrier steams to the gulf 


the leading British investment 
bank, Midland Montague, declared 
in a recent report: ‘Oil is not only 
a vital factor in the manufacturing 
process, it is at the nub of the 


RISK 


world’s financial system. Tamper 
with it and just about every 
significant economic relationship 


The Emerald Con- 
vention Centre in the 


USA-Britain out of the Guif 


has to change ”’. 

“Such simultaneous changes 
risk straining the system to break- 
ing point’. 

More than half of western cap- 
italism'’s imported oil passes 
through the Persian Gulf. 

On top of this, the collapse of 
the state-capitalist economies of 
Eastern Europe has left the US 
and its allies free to undertake 
military adventures which they'd 
have hesitated about just a year 


Dreaming of the 
‘New Ireland’ 


taken to the streets 
demanding the expulsion of 
the US and her allies from 
e Gulf. ; 
They understand what it 
will mean if the US succeed 
in smashing Hussein. It will 
mean the strengthening ot 
Western domination 
throughout the region- It 
will mean a renewed selt- 
confidence for US 1m- 
perialism in its self pro- 
claimed as the world’s 
ET will mean anti- 
imperialist movements like 
the Sandinistas 1n Nica- 
ragua will not take ten years 
to crush by covert action 
and Washington-inspired 
Contras, but less than ten 
weeks as the US sends n 
the marines anywhere i 
likes. 
That is wh 
Worker says Tr 
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“DUBLIN has gone to the 


dogs. Fourteen workers 
have been occupying the 
Dogs and Cats Home In 
Dublin’s inner city. The 
Dublin Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to 
Animals had informed 
the workers of the 
closure of the city’s only 
facilily for stray dogs and 


cats. 

The DSPCA Committee 
want to relocate to a new 
premises In Rathfarnham 
with the emphasis on 
administration and edu- 
cation. The housing fac- 
illties for animals are 
being cut, with a loss of 
ithe Dogs and Cats 
Home provides a central 
and cheap animal 
boarding home facility 
for working class people 
who are unable to afford 
private attention. Each 
week the home also 
humanely puts down 
around 200 sick dogs ala 
cost of £3. To go to a 
private vet for the same 
service would cost £25. 

The workers are 
determined to Keen the 
centre open. hop 
steward Mary O'Toole 
told Socialist Worker that 


“the main thing to stress 
Is that the facllities of the 
Cats and Dogs Home are 
gone”. 

Presently the workers 
are effectively running 
the centre without the 
committee, although 
what this committee 
actually does Is some- 
thing of a mystery. 
Financing has come from 
bucket collections. To 
raise support they've 
circulated petitions and 
are attempting to lobby 
politicians. 


Useful lessons for this 
occupation can be drawn 
from the successful 
action taken by the 
Women's Centre in 
Rathmines, where the 
workers removed the 
commlttee and obtained 
direct flnancing from the 
Corporation to run the 
centre. 


To ralse wider support 
the case should be taken 
{nto other work places 
and trade unlons. 

Messages of support 
and donations should be 
sent to MPGWU Strike 
Committee, Dogs and 
Cats Home, Grand Canal 
Street, Dublin. 


Europa Hotel, Beltast, 
was the improbable 
but appropriately 
named venue for 
““Ireland—the Way 
Forward’’, an Inter- 
national Conference 
organised by 
Springhill Community 
House during August. 


This extremely well- 
organised and well- 
attended conference was 
convened to discuss 
nothing less than the 
future of Ireland—the 
kind of state we Irish 
shali establish by our- 
selves alone when the 
British finally withdraw. 


The decision to host the 
conference in the Europa 
was significant in itself. It 


was done out of sheer bad- 
ness 


It was done to annoy. It 
was done also to claim a 
proper dignity for the pro- 
ceedings, to demonstrate 
that the oppressed national- 
ist people were at last out of 
the ghetto and capable of 
handling power with some 
panache. 


provided the 
American and European 
audience with the kind of pass. 
plush and polished sur- 
roundings most scemed 
more than well used to. 


management was concemed, 
the Europa was merely open 
for business as usual. The 
trappings of power were for 
temporary hire by anyone 
with the necessary readies, 


granted that the British were 
inevitabl going to 
witha mene 


be accepted without ques- 
tion. No one, however, ad- 
dressed the question of how 


Let it also be said that it 


mainly 


As far as the hotel 


The conference took for 


f ause of their 
olitical and moral 
ankruptcy. That seemed to 


The onl: 
tion the 


this desirable and im- 
minently anticipated situ- 
ation might be brought to 


Throughout the con- 
ference speakers talked quite 
naturally of a ‘‘post-colonial 
Ireland" and of the need for 
a written constitution and a 
bill of rights to protect 
individuals and minorities in 
the new Ireland. But 
nowhere did 
examine what our present 
“colonial” status is nor how 
we were actually to get to a 
‘post-colonial’ condition. 


person to ques- 
enefits of rep- 
resentative or formal demo- 
cracy and ig introduce the 
politics of struggle was failure. 
Bemadette McAliskey. In a 
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or two ago. 

While the USSR was in eco- 
nomic, and therefore military, 
competition with the West there 
was at least some restraint on 
American imperial arrogance. 

Now the USSR ruling clas is in 
such desperate need of aid from the 
West that it has an overwhelming 
interest in helping shore up the 
Western economies. 

The same goes for China. And 
thus Bush and Thatcher can be 
certain that their former adversaries 
won't even use the veto to deny 
their imperialist aggression the fig- 
leaf of UN approval. 

If Bush wins in the Gulf, the 
confidence of the US military in its 
ability to impose its will anywhere 
in the world will be significantly 
boosted. 

World capitalism, led by the US, 
will tighten its grip on the world’s 
vital raw materials—oil in the 
Middle East, cobalt in Zaire, 
uranium in Namibia, whatever. 

It is in this context that we have 
to see the confrontation between 
Bush and Saddam. We know 
Saddam is a thug. We also know 
that this has nothing whatever to do 
with why Bush wants him out. 

The fundamental conflict in the 
region is between westem capital- 
ism and the mass of the Arab 
people. At issue is control of the 
region's wealth. 

Viewed in this perspective, 
socialists must not be neutral. We 
should recognise which side is the 
main enemy of the working class, 
both in the Middle East and in 
the world as a whole. 

A defeat for Bush and Thatcher 
would strengthen the working 
class. That, for socialists, should be 
the beginning and end of the 
matter. 


speech that was part per- 
sonal biography, part oral 
history, she argued that 
freedom, democracy and 
liberty could only be 
guaranteed if they were 
underpinned by hard eco- 
nomic rights. Human rights 
ideals would be useless 
without equitable distrib- 
ution of wealth in society. 
The import of her closing 
remarks, however, that ‘'the 
only way to get freedom, 
democracy, decency, fair 
play, a fair economy will be 
when we take power—we'll 
have to do it ourselves and 
do it right’* was not pursued 
in discussion. 

The question of power 
and how to take it were ob- 
viously not worth talking’ 
about. 

The conference moved 
towards its conclusion. 
European Parliamentarians 
received rapturous standing 
ovations when they revealed 
the harassment they had to 
endure at the hands of the 
RUC to get to the con- 
ference. They had actually 
been asked where they 


lived! 
Constitutional] con- 
ferences, written cont 


stitutions, Bills of Rights 
and UN votes may be 
viewed by many now as the 
way forward in Ireland. The 
central role of the working 
class of the entire island in 
creating its own future is 
entirely ignored. 

The ‘‘solutions'* available 
at the Europa had little to 
offer and are doomed to 


KEVIN O’CARROLL 


anyone 
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Nelson Mandela 

MORE THAN 500 PEOPLE were killed in a 
two-week period last month in violence in 
South Africa between supporters of the ANC 
and followers of Chief Buthelezi’s Inkatha 


movement. 


The violence was greeted with glee by 
supporters of apartheid who held it up’as an 
example of the savagery of ‘the blacks’. 


The government of 
FW de Klerk used it as 
an excuse to bring back 
some of the ‘special’ 
powers it had given up 
as part of the reform 
process. A ‘mini state of 
emergency’ was im- 
posed on 27 black 
townships. 

Ths police and South 
African defence forces 
pose as ‘impartial’, keeping 
the warring ‘tribes’ apart. 

In fact, the State forces 
had openly sided with In- 
katha. They have been 
using Inkatha in Natal 
province since the mid- 
eighties to terrorise the 
ANC and its supporters. 

Three black policemen 
who had deserted told 
reporters that in Kagiso, 
near Johannesburg, “‘The 
white policemen are even 
transporting Inkatha in 
their armoured cars. They 
come marching in behind 
Inkatha when they attack, 
then if the residents fight 
back they use tear-gas and 
even guns." 

The clashes have put 
severe strain on the 
strategy of the ANC. Last 
month Nelson Mandela 
announced the 
abandonment of the 
armed struggle. 

Then, leaders, including 
Mandela, called for the 
South African Army to be 
sent into the townships, 
demanding that it act 


impartially. At the same 
time, Mandela called for an 
end to the ‘mini- 
emergency’ and denounced 
Law and Order Minister 
Adrian Vlok for allowing 
police collusion with 
Inkatha. 

Meanwhile, the far- 
Right Conservative Party 
and neo-Nazi groups like 
A ka ne r 
WeerstandBeweging boast 
of the support they enjoy in 
both the police and army. 
Members of both organ- 
isations are widely 
believed to be implicated in 
a series of terror bombings. 

The euphoria which 
surrounded the release of 
Nelson Mandela just six 
months ago has now been 
largely dispersed. 


PRESSURE 


Mandela is under strong 
pressure to make an al- 
liance with de Klerk and to 
help put an end to protests, 
strikes and demonstrations 
so that full-scale talks on a 
new constitution can get 
under way. 


But if the ANC does this 


it risks losing support— , 


particularly of young 
people in the townships 
—mainly to ‘black con- 


sciousness’ groups such as | 


the Pan-African Congress. 

The ANC strategy, as 
spelled out in its ‘Con- 
stitutional Guidelines’ 


published in 1988, is to 
establish, by negotiation, 


. a ‘democratic and non- 


racial state’ with a ‘mixed 
economy’, as the first 
‘stage’ on the road to 
socialism. 

Just five years ago, 
during the, great township 
risings of 1984-'86, ANC 
president Oliver Tambo 


_ talked of creating ‘liberated 


zones’, and of ‘making the 
country ungovemable’ and 
overthrowing the white 
minority regime with one 
mass insurrectionary 
heave. 

The ANC leadership 


T may have considered this a 


serious possibility in the 
mid-eighties. But since the 
defeat of the township 
risings, despite the heroism 


_ of the fighters, all of the 


various ANC tactics have 
been intended to pressurise 
the government into nego- 
tiations while putting the 
ANC in as strong a nego- 
tiating position as possible. 


OBVIOUS 


Guerilla actions, strikes, 
boycotts, economic sanc- 
tions, peace dem- 
onstrations, all have been 
directed towards this aim. 

To a wide range of 
forces this has seemed the 


| obvious way forward. It 


has the support of the 
Frontline States, who want 
the anti-apartheid struggle 
out of the way so that they 
can concentrate on solving 
their own economic 
crises—crises rooted in the 
fact that, although politic- 
ally independent, they are 
still economically in the 
grip of Westem imperial- 
ism, crippled by debt rep- 
ayments and dependent on 
Westem credits. 

The USSR under 
Gorbachev has been 
anxious for a negotiated 
settlament. With its own 
desperate economic prob- 
lems, it wants out of 
regional confrontations 
everywhere. 

On top of this, the white 
minority regime was itself 
under growing economic 
and diplomatic pressure. 
The idea that it could be 
peacefully by a black maj- 
ority government didn't 
seem as far-fetched as it 
had in the seventies. 


RELEASE 


And this seemed con- 
firmed by the speedy pace 
of events over the past 
year—the desegregation of 
public places, the 
replacement of Botha by 
the more ‘moderate'-sec- 
ming de Klerk, the unban- 
ning of the ANC, the South 
African Communist Party 
and other anti-apartheid 
organisations, the release 
of political prisoners, es- 
pecially Mandela, the end 
of the death penalty, the 
ending of the State of 
Emergency etc. 


HOW 
THEY 


In South Africa the ANC 


W CAN 


WIN? 


argues that apartheid 


must be smashed before the struggle for 


socialism can begin. In Pal 


estine, the PLO 


argues that a Palestinian state must be 


established before there is a 


fight for socialism, 


These are two versions of the ‘stages 
theory’—the notion that democratic and 
socialist struggles represent separate and 


distinct stages. } f 
Eamonn McCann looks at why this strategy Is 


coming unstuck. 


However, despite all 
this progress and the 
international excitement 
it sparked off, for the vast 
majority of black people 
nothing has actually 
changed. 


On top of that, even if 
—and it's a very big ‘if ’— 
the ANC did manage to 
negotiate a settlement with 
the de Klerk goverment, it 
has become increasingly 
plain that this wouldn't 
change much for the maj- 
ority of blacks either. 


The ANC would leave 
the economic structure of 
South Africa basically 
intact. This isn’t said in so 
many words, but it's what 
is meant hy giving assur- 
ances that there will be a 
‘mixed economy’ in post- 
apartheid South Africa. 


One result of this is that 
the ANC isn't offering 
anything fundamentally in 
advance of what 
Buthelezi‘s Inkatha is 
offering. The ANC's valid 
arguments against 
Buthelezi—that he was in 
apartheid’s pocket because 
he was willing to talk with 
the minority white regime 
while apartheid remained 
in place, that he was anti- 
socialist, that he was in 
cahoots with the state sec- 
unity forces—has lost some 
of their impact. Buthelezi 
is able to say that the 
ANC's perspective has 
tumed out to be not very 
different in practice, 


This has left open the 
danger of difference 
coming down to traditional 
loyalties and tribal 
solidarity. And this despite 
the fact that the migrant 
Zulu warkers in the 
hostels, where Inkatha h 
drawn its support in the 
recent violence, are 
workers. 

A strategy based on an 
appeal to the class interests 
of black workers would 
have some hope of under- 
culting the divisions and 
uniting the masses to push 
the struggle forward. 

This would contradict 
the ANC's ‘revolution by 
stages" strategy. y 

It certainly would not 
help the ‘negotiation 
process‘, 

But in fact the best way 
forward is precisely for 
socialists in South Africa to 
encourage black workers 
not to subordinate their 
class interests to the needs 
of negotiation with de 
Klerk but, on the contrary, 
to intensify the struggle 
against the state. The black 
masses should be armed, 
Not invited to believe that 
it’s passible for the forces 
of apartheid to behave 
‘impartially’. 

And the struggle should 
be located not just in the 
townships but particularly 
in the places where the 
power of the working class 
can really be brought to 
bear—in the factories, the 
mines, the railways and 


PLO in disarray 


The PLO has been in disarray almost from the 
moment Iraqi soldiers crossed the Kuwait border. 
Over the following weeks it saw all the gains it 
thought it had made slipping away. 

The degree of acceptance by the US which it had 
worked so hard to win has gone. There is no longer 
any great pressure on Israel to recognise the PLO and 
move towards a deal on a ‘homeland’, as (sraefi 
Government officials have gloatingly pointed out. 

Its main sources of 


finance, Saudi Arabia and 
the Gulf States, are 
furious at the PLO’s 
initial backing for the 
Iraqi invasion. 

At the same time, the 
Iraqi’s reacted angrily 
when Arafat later tried to 
back away from this 
position. 

At the Arab summit in 
nue aed according to 

e leadin tian 
ALAHAN Mema E 


isolated 


This hasn't come about 
because the PLO or Arafat 
Personally have been in- 
competent or just Picked 
the ae analce. The situ- 

N IS a direct re 
PLO politics. ee 

_ Mat is to say, it stem 

directly from the Strategy of 


national liber 
Struggles’, ation 


This is the 5 
says 


no stipulation on 
4 ope Socialists, 
weed, the wid 
possible Support should be 
win national 


SY of the 
ement in 


implemented this strategy 
at least as successfully as 
any other contemporary 
movement. 

Untike the IRA, or ETA in 
tho Basque country, or the 
KKP in Kurdistan, the PLO 
is widely recognised as a 
government-in-exile. It’s 
offices have semi- 
diplomatic status in more 
than 50 countries. 

Arafat has addressed tha 
general assembly of the 
United Nations and the 
European Parliament, has 
had an audience with the 
Pope etc. etc, 

The PLO has a budget of 
more than three billion 
dollars a year—bigger 
than the annual budge of 
at least 25 members of the 
United Nations, 

It has thousands of full- 
time officials. So the 
PLO has achieved some 
Prominence on the basis of 

ts strategy. 


Nevertheless marxists 
have argued against this 
Strategy and said that in- 
Stead of looking for support 
for national liberation from 
all those who would give it. 
the Palestinians should look 
to the working class 
throughout the Arab word 
to join in a struggle aimed 
at bringing down the car 
rupt Arab regimes as well 
as the racist State of israel 
and bringing about a new 
Middle East in which a 
secular Palestine would 
thrive. 

This was dismissed by 
Arafat and his supporters a8 
madness’, ‘extremist’ eto. 


Now look whats 
happened. 
he PLO’s militall 
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SES WORKERS ORGANISE! 


TROUBLE has been 
brewing among 
workers employed 
on the Social 


Pd 
vik 


headquarters, as well as 
other key institutions and 
5,000 fighters, have been 
based in Iraq, since the 
expulsion from Lebanon in 
1982. It was for this reason 
that Arafat publicly backed 
Saddam in his first state- 
ment on the Gulf crisis. 

But the biggest single 
contributor to PLO funds 
has been Saudi Arabia, 
followed by the Gulf Arab 
states allied to Kuwait. 

And its these countries’ 
Western allies which have 
provided access to the 
United States. 

So Arafat tried to repair 
the damage and establish a 
balance by issuing a 
statement from Tunis 
calling for a ‘solution 
safeguarding the dignity 
and rights of everyone and 
“not in favour of one side or 
the other’. Not many people 
were impressed by this 
formulation. 

The reality is that every 
corrupt ‘king’ and military 
dictator In the Arab world 
has been happy to support 
the notion of a ‘Palestinian 
homeland’. It salved their 
consciences but posed no 
threat to themselves, 

In fact, it suited them. 
For example, there are 
700,000 Palestinian work- 
ers in the Gulf, the majority 
‘working in and around the 
oil industry. Three hundred 
thousand work in Kuwait 


alone. 
None of the 700,000 has 
a vote. É 
Potentially, this is a very 
powerful force. By fighting 
for democratic ownership 


S 


Palestinian supporter of Saddam 


and control of the oil 
wealth, it could have the 
potential for uniting millions 
of workers across the 
Middle East against the} 
‘royal families’ and 
Middle-men for multi- 
national oil companies who 
exploit them and control the 
region by terror. 

The influence on events 
could be immense. If the 
Gulf crisis has proved one 
thing it is how vital the 
Middle East oil is to the 
world economy. But bring- 
ing the power of the Arab 
working class to bear in this 
way means outright oppo- 
sition to the Arab leaders 
Whose financial and 
diplomatic support the PLO 
is dependent on. 

This is ruled out by the 
‘realistic’ strategy of Arafat. 

In the long-term this is 
the only strategy which 
holds out any hope of de- 
feating imperialism in the 
Middle East and laying the 
basis for a democratic 
non-sectarian state of 
Palestine within a feder- 
ation of the region. 

What's needed in the 
Middle East to give the 
Palestinians a realistic hope 
of success Is a movement 
arguing for the struggle to 
be concentrated where 
wealth and power in the 
region really lies—in the oil 
fields, the refineries, the 
docks and loading 
terminals. ; 

What’s needed in Ireland 
is for those who want to see 
the defeat of imperialism 
here to learn the lessons of 
the PLO experience. 


Employment 
Scheme (SES) in 
Waterford since lat 


July, when they 


realised that they 
were not going to 
benefit from the 
general increase in 
social welfare 
payments that 
month. 

They were told by 
the Department of 
Social Welfare that 
they were not 
entitled to the 
Increase as they 
were workers, not 
social welfare 
recipients. 

When they 
enquired whether 
they would benefit 
from the Family 
Income Supplement 
(FIS) the Department 
said that they 
wouldn't because 
they were not 
workers. 

Pat Dalton told 
Socialist Worker 
“We're neither 
unemployed nor 
properly employed 
so cannot benefit 
from either scheme 
according to the 
Department”. 

“We're being 
ripped off,” another 
worker told Socialist 
Worker, “because 
we lose the fuel 
scheme, butter 


vouchers and the 
double week at 
Christmas. As well 
as that, we get 
‘double docked’ if 
we miss a day at 
work or are late 
starting.” 


Anger rose when 
the workers learned 
that they were not 
going to benefit from 
the much publicised 
back to school 

ayments. Again the 

epartment said that 
only people on 
social welfare were 
entitled to claim. A 


married man with 
three kids could 
expect up to £100 
under the scheme. 


APPROACH 


People quickly 
realised that they 
would have to 
organise. Following 
a meeting it was 
agreed that they 
should approach 
SIPTU for 
membership ona 
reduced rate. They 
are also 
campaigning for the 


Jobless ga 


U row 


IN 


IN JUNE of this year 
the Irish National 
Organisation of the 
Unemployed, in con- 
junction with the 
Irish Trade Union 
Trust (ITUT), 
proposed to open a 
resource centre at its 
office which would be 
staffed by ten people 
on a Social Em- 
ployment Scheme 
(SES). 


This proposal was 
strongly opposed by the 
Portobello Unemployed 
Action Group. While 
the Portobello Group 
felt that a properly 
funded and staffed re- 
source centre in 
Dublin’s inner city 
would be useful in 
organising initiatives 
against unemployment, 
they felt that using the 
SES was not acceptable. 


They circulated a 


letter to all groups 
affiliated to the INOU 
pointing out that the 
ITUT, which is con- 
trolled by SIPTU, 
should be investing 
considerable resources 
in the fight against 
unemployment and 
calling for the abolition 
of the SES and its 
replacement by full-time 
jobs at trade union rates 
of pay. 


APPROVED 


Their letter went on 
to say: “A trade union 
which can afford to pay 
its joint presidents more 
than £50,000 each per 
year, should certainly be 
able to pay ten people 
trade union approved 
salaries for such an 
important project.” 


They called on 
affiliated groups to 


protest to SIPTU, ITUT 
and the INOU. They 
also made their objec- 
tions public through 
statements carried by 
some newspapers. 

As a result of this a 
letter was sent to all 
affiliated groups by the 
INOU General Sec- 
retary Michael Allen 
which was savagely cri- 
tical of the Portebello 
group and which 
amongst other things 
accused them of “doing 
nothing’’. This letter is 
said to have been sent at 
the request of the INOU 
Executive, though at 
least three members of 
the Executive only 
heard of it when they 
received the letter. 

An emergency meet- 
ing of the INOU Exec- 
utive was called to 
discuss disciplinary 
action against the 
Portobello group. One 
Executive member 
circulated a letter 


ICTU to review 
Congress support 
for the scheme. 
There are 11,500 
people on these 
schemes nationally. 


Socialist Worker 
supponts the 
demands of the SES 
workers and calls for 
a campaign 
nationally to 
organise people on 
such projects. They 
are a scam and an 
excuse to provide 
cheap labour. 

All the people on 
the schemes In 


Waterford are doing 
the type of work 
full-time Corporation 
workers used to do. 


We call on the 
workers to ally 
themselves to the 
organised strength 
of workers In 
Industry and to take 
industrial action 
when necessary as 
the only way of 
ensuring a victory 
from which the 
whole movement, 
employed and 
unemployed, will 
benefit. 


ged in 


calling for the 
‘‘strongest possible 
action”. A decision on 
the action to be taken 
against the Portobello 
group and on the insti- 
tution of ‘‘binding 
rules’’ to cover such 
situations was deferred 
at this meeting until the 
next Executive meeting. 


EFFORTS 


These efforts to stifle 
debate within the INOU 
are totally unacceptable. 
The INOU is simply an 
umbrella group and 
contains within it 
Organisations with 
widely differing views 
on how the issues of 
unemployment, povety 
etc can be tackled. 

It is obvious that the 
attack on the Portobello 
group has been in- 
stigated by SIPTU in an 
effort to save its 
bureaucrats from 
criticism. One of the 
things the Portobello 
group are accused of is 
‘‘damaging the INOU 
relationship with the 


trade union 
movement’”’, 
Trade union 


bureaucrats do not want 
a fighting, agitational 
organisation of unem- 
ployed workers. They 
are happy to support a 
tame, office-bound, re- 
formist organisation 
which will do nothing to 
embarrass them or 
upset the status quo, but 
which can be displayed 
as evidence of their 
concern for the unem- 
ployed. The fact that the 
Portobello group have 
been prominent in the 
campaign against the 
PNR will not have been 
lost on the SIPTU 
bureaucrats. 

Laois Unemployed 
Alliance have written to 
the INOU opposing any 
action against the 
Portobello group and 
saying ‘‘it is our view 
that the Portobello 
group and all affiliates 
have an absolute right 
to raise any issue both 
inside and outside the 
INOU”. 

All unemployed 
groups should join in 
this call for democracy 
and freedom of ex- 
pression to be upheld 
within the INOU. 


WILLIE PHELAN 


eee 
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control 
over oil 


THE reason the US and the 
other great powers are 
preparing for war in the 
Gulf is control of oil. 

The world’s richest oilfields 
lie in the region—in Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Kuwait and 
the tiny Gulf states. 

Sixty percent of the West’s oil 
supplies pass through the Gulf and 
these fields comprise over: half of 
the world’s known reserves outside 
the USSR. 

And Middle East oil is got on the 
cheap. The cost of extracting one 
barrel of Middle Eastem oil is one 
twelfth that of US oil. v 
| Oil is capitalism’s most profitable 
industry, yet the mass of the in- 
[habitants of the Middle East enjoy 
no share in the oil wealth. A 

Saddam Hussein’s action in 
invading Kuwait threatens to 
endanger Western imperialist 


control of the region. 


The boundaries of the Gulf 
countries was imposed by imperial- 
jist force to guarantee oil profits. 
Most of the oilfields are clustered 
around the coast. and for decades the 
Gulf was effectively a British lake. 

The boundaries of countries 
around the Gulf and the surround 


Mregion were either drawn directly by 


[Britain and France or guaranteed to 
lone or another ruling clique by im- 
erialist power. 
P When the centuries old Ottoman 
empire collapsed at the end of the 
first world war there was a scramble 
to cash in the recently discovered oil 
ireserves. Oil was replacing coal as 
the motor of industry. 

Under the auspices of the League 
of Nations—forerunner of today’s 
United Nations—the Middle East 
was parcelled out between the main 
imperialists of the day, Britain and 
France. 

Masses of Arabs rose up in an 
eruption of strikes and dem- 
onstrations demanding their 
freedom from outside domination. 
To impose their power France 


iis all about 


le 


Li a; 


A US SOLDIER in Saudi Arabia—part of the massive military build up 


bombed Damascus and Britain 
carried out a massacre in Iraq, _ 

France split Lebanon from Syria 
and put both under marshal law. 
Britain carved out a territory next to 
Palestine and well away from any 
oil reserves, called it Transjordan 
and presented it to the Hashemi 
dynasty, forerunners of today’s King 
Hussein of Jordan. This was done to 
prevent the Hashemis ruling over the 
ancient kingdom of Hejaz, which 
included a large, oil-rich part of 
what is today Saudi Arabia. 

And Saudi Arabia, whose 
independence and ‘‘legitimate’’ 
government is of such concern 
today, didn’t even exist in the 
twenties, British troops intervened to 
prevent the tribe of al-Saud from 
over-running Kuwait. Only in 1932 
did the al-Saud family win their long 
running fight with other ruling 
families and succeed in establishing 
Saudi Arabia. Its head immediately 
sold the oil concession to Standard 
oil for £50,000 in gold. , 

Britain also drew the boundaries 
of Iraq, Kuwait and the smaller Gulf 
states, making sure the crucial oil 
areas were under its control, In 
1921, they placed into power in Iraq 
King Faisal as their puppet. — 

As the profits rolled in Britain, 
France and later the US repeated 
intervened throughout the region 
with troops to mount coups, instal 
puppets and put down rebellions. 

For example in Iran alone, 
Churchill boasted, oll profits 
topped £40 million by 1923. Iran 
had been paid just £2 million. 

To safeguard these profits, Britain 
established Reza Khan in power 


, where he was declared Shah of Iran. 


But in 1941 after a quarrel, Britain 
invaded again, deposed Reza Khan 
and installed his son as Shah. In 
1953 Britain and the US colluded in 
a coup to Bring down Iran’s prime 
minister Mussadeq after he 
nationalised the oilfields. 


Over the next three years, the 


i US—now the dominant power— 


poured $250 million into the hated 
Shah’s state. Until the 1979 revo- 
lution the Shah was the world’s 
largest importer of arms and a loyal 
policeman for Westem interests. 


Saddam Hussein taps 


MODERN Iraq was carved 
out of the old Ottoman 
empire when it collapsed at 
the end of the first world 
war. 

It was ruled by Britain until 
1932 under a "mandate" of 
the League of Nations— 
forerunner of today's United 
Nations. The British then in- 


ALMOST all 


Workers Party 


Nations. The Labour T.D, 
support for UN sanctions. 


justice. 


This, it has to be said, is a complete illusion. The decision- 
making body of the UN, the Security Council, embodies the 
supremacy of the major imperialist powers. The Permanent 
Members of the Security Council—USA, USSR, China, Britain 
and France—sach have a veto which can prevent any resol- 
ution from being passed simply by the abstention of one of 


these powers. 


To stop the war drive socialists cannot 
people responsible for the massacre in Tiananmen Square, the 
people who blew up the Aainbow Warrior, the invaders of 


Panama,Afganistan and the Falklands. 


To expect the collected representatives of these exploiters 
basis of international justice and 

S as expecting the FUE to promote 
workers rights or an international congress of the Mafia to 
] l In reality the UN can play only two 

roles: either the major powers are divided, in which case it is 
completely paralysed, or the major powers are in agreement, 
in which case the UN lends a spurious legitimacy to their im- 


and oppressors to act on the 
fairness is about as sensible 


stand for the rule of law. 


perialist interventions. 


The historical record of both the UN and its predecessor, the 
League of Nations, bears this out totally. 

In all the conflicts signalling the approach of the war—the 
Nazi takeover of Austria, the Italian invasion of Abyssinia, the 
Spanish Civil War, the annexation of the Sudeteniand—the 


overnment says it 


stalled a puppet ruler King 
Feisal. The British set up 
rigged elections and laws 
favouring the rich landowners 
and repeatedly used RAF 
bombers to quell uprisings by 
the Kurds in the North of the 
country. 

From the late twenties ail was cx- 
tracted by what became British 
Petroleum (BP), However British 


imperialism. 


America. 
rely on the vary 


the drums of war. 


League of Nations w 


At neither Suez in 1956 nor the Ba 
nor France’s war on Algeria nor 
vasions of Grenada an 
behalf of Iraq in the sight 
of Lebanon, nor any other 

same tne UN has been unable to 
of Stalinist oppression and imperialis e 
slovakia, Afghanistan, Cambodia, Tibet ‘nce apiece 

Indeed the constitution of the UN with it 
on hte pay Council i 
against the interests and wishes of the im 

Consequently the on aen naas, 
intervened seriously has 
reason or another, have acquiesced 


replacement by the 
being used to lend 


used the cover of the UN to station the biggest 
outside its own count 
kade of Iraq to regain tne right to police 


tingent since Vietnam 
resolution on the bloc 
the waters of the Gulf, 
Socialists whould be sa 
have no business there. 
build up an athmosphere that allo 


ee OR 


= 


domination ended in 1958 when an 
Iragi army General, Abdul Kassim, 
overthrew Feisel's corrupt 
monarchy. Backed by the Iraqi 
Communist Party, Kassim set up an 
Arab nationalist military 
dictatorship. 

The next year Saddam Husein 
first came to prominence when he 
attempted to assassinate Kassim. 


Kassim was at that time hated by 


The United Nations illusion 


olitical parties In Ireland have supported United 
Nations sanctions against Iraq. The US airforce is allowed to 
re-fuel at Shannon because the Irish 


supports the UN resolutions permitting a blockade against rag. 
leader,De Rossa said in the Dail that the 

solution lay in “diplomacy” under the auspices of the United 
ichae! D Higgins also called for full 


The idea seams to be that the UN constitutes some higher 
moral authority standing above the warring nations, rep- 
resenting principles of intemational co-operation, peace and 


It is similar ith the Cate Poel 
mi wi e Unite 3 i i 
foundation in 1945 has the FR ED ens pee, ils 


UN acted to block or curb Westem 


y of Pigs invasion of Cuba 
the Vietnam War nor the in- 
Panama nor the US intervention on 
year Gulf War nor the Israeli Invasion 
occasion did it do so, 


protect any of the victims 


s great power veto 
s such that it cannot Possibly act 


y occasions on which the UN has 
een because the Aussians, for ane 
in it being used by 


Thus in the Korean War American forces were able to fight 
under the United Nations flag with General MacArthur as UN 


In the Congo in 1961 UN intervention resulted in the murder 
of the African nationalist Patrice Lumumba and his 
pro-Western Mobutu, and now the UN is 


j “international” support to Western, es- 
sentially American, intervention to safeguard its control of 
Middle Eastern oil. 


This is why the call for UN sanctions is so wrong. The USA has 


military con- 
ry. It has used the 


ying that the US, Britain and France 
By backing sanctions they only help 
ws Bush and Thatcher beat 


egion. 
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eat powers are claiming 


eee war build up is to rescue 
te i's independence and to 


its population from Iraqi 
a si. The facts tell a dif- 


0 

tory. . 
p ia ae until recently little 
noe than a city state with a popul- 
tion of just 75,000 in 1937. Its 
rae endence has always de- 
ended on paying tribute to the 
dominant imperialist power In the 


region. s 
state's boundaries were 
ie by Britain after the first world 
yar, It has been plausibly claimed 
“that a drunken Winston Churchill 
simply marked out its borders with a 
-par of dividers on a map. There 
eyists two “Neutral Zones’ extend- 
-ing for miles along the desert sands 
because nobody knows where the 
"exact border is supposed to be. 
Kuwait's oil boom began in the 
- 4950s as Britain blockaded Iran's 
oilfields when they were 
nationalised. Britain installed the 
‘Emir al-Sabah and granted 
‘independence" in 1961. But British 


‘Plucky little Kuwait? 


troops remained until 1971 and the 
Kuwaiti army remained effectively 
led by British officers. 

Under the Emir 60 per cent of 
its adult population were not 
allowed to even own a home in 
one of the world’s richest 
countries. They were ‘‘guest 
workers”, denied all rights and 
any share in Kuwaits enormous 
oll wealth. 


DEBARRED 


They were Palestinians, 
Egyptians, Iraqis, Iranians, Omanis, 
Lebanese, Indians, Pakistanis and 
Sri Lankans. Living mostly in shanty 
towns on pay less than one third of 
lowest paid Kuwaitis, these workers 
were debarred from joining trade 
unions or organising politically. As 
many as 600 a month were 
deported. 

Even among Kuwaiti "citizens" 
only a minority—families resident 
since 1922—had the vote, and no 
women. The powerless National 


ips the Arab moo 


3 when an 
11 Kassim, 
corrupt 
the Iraqi 
set up an 
military 


n Husein 
when he 
_ Kassim. 


hated by 


Western governments. His Arab 
nationalist regime threatened to 
upset the West's domination of the 
Middle East. In 1963 Hussein’s 
Ba'ath Party spearheaded the over- 
throw of Kassim and led a massacre 
of 30,000 Communists whose names 
were supplied by the CIA. 

When the Ba’ath Party finally 
took power in 1968 it established a 
secret police network which set its 


Mis 


style the next year by publicly 
hanging 14 alleged spies. Saddam 
Hussein then set about murdering all 
possible rivals in the Ba’ath Party to 
emerge as the undisputed leader. 

In 1974 Hussein launched a war 
against the Kurdish minority 
which continues to this day. In 
1987, his use of chemical weapons 
to massacre whole villages went 
unremarked in the West. 


O-IRAQ demonstrator burns US flag in Jordan 


Assembly ( eee was 
regularly dlesolvod by the al-Sabah 
family—the last time, in 1986, when 
Assembly members suggested the 
Emir might like to pay his ten year 
overdue electricity and phone bill. 

Political parties were outlawed. 
No public meeting of more than 
20 was allowed and newspapers 
were censored. Assembly elec- 
tions were sporadic, fraudulent 
and gerrymandered. 


Of the enormous wealth con- 
trolled by the wealthy Kuwaiti 
families, the great bulk of it was 
held abroad and directed from the 
Kuwaiti Investments Office in 
London. It is estimated that these 
assets amount to $100 billion, 90 
per cent of it controllad by eighteen 
families. ) 

While Iraq was desperate to raise 
the low price of oil by limiting pro- 
duction in order to build up industry 
at home, the Kuwaiti multi- 
billionaires flooded the market from 
their 250 year supplies to simply 
increase their obscene wealth held 
abroad. 


After the Iranian revolution in 
1979 threw out the hated shah, the 
US government of Jimmy Carter 
was thrown into panic, America’s 
most powerful ally in the region had 
been toppled and a wave of Islamic 
fundamentalism and Arab national- 
ism threatened to overwhelm US 
interests in the Middle East. 


SATELLITES 


The US was quick to back 
Hussein when he invaded lran in 
1980. Western governments and the 
oil rich Gulf states—including 
Kuwait—armed him to the teeth. 
The same US intelligence satellites 
that are today spying on Iraq were 
used to provide intelligence on 
Iranian troop movements and this 
information was fed to Saddam 
Hussein. 

“We see no fundamental in- 
compatibility of interests between 
the US and Iraq” was how Presi- 
dent Carter’s national security 
advisor Zbigniew Brezinski 
reacted to the invasion. 

The US business paper the Wall 
Street Journal reported: 
‘“Washington would welcome any 
role the Iraqis might play in stabil- 
ising the Persian Gulf.’ 

The imperialist powers hoped Iraq 
would beat back the Iranian revo- 
lution, prevent its spread and put a 
more compliant government into 
power in Tehran. 

In 1987 when Iraq’s invasion 
was suffering reversals the US 
navy entered the Gulf to back up 
Iraqi armed forces. US planes 
destroyed Iranian oil installations 
and shot down a civilian airliner 
killing over 400 Iranian 
passengers. 

If today Hussein is a tyrant with 
an army of one million and five 
times as many tanks as the British 
army it is because he is a creation of 
the West. 


THE ACUTE crisis in 
the Gulf is a sharp cor- 
rective to those who 
believed that the 
world was entering an 
era of peace and 
harmony. 

On the contrary, the 
“end of the cold war” has 
encouraged the West, and in 
particular the Americans, to 
believe they can intervene 
militarily with relative im- 
punity. This makes the 
world a very dangerous 
place indeed 

The crisis also rem 
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Imperialism 

Thus there have been 
wars such as the First 
World War in which it 
was crucial that socialists 
opposed both sides 
equally. But in other 
wars such as the 
American Civil War, the 
Spanish Civil War and 
the Vietnam War, 
socialists had a duty to 
support the victory of 
one side. 

How then do Marxists 
decide their atcitude to par- 
ticular wars? 

This is too large a question 
to be dealt with comprehen- 
sively in the space of this 
column, but a few guidelines 
can be indicated 

In the first place ic is 
necessary to make an in- 
dependent Marxist, that is 
historical materialist, analysis 
of the war concerned from 
the standpoint of inter- 
nationalist principles. 

This involves freeing 
oneself completely from ail 
the vile jingoistic propaganda 
designed to whip up hatred 
for “the enemy" while pra- 
moting loyalty and subser- 
vience to one's own ruling 
class. 

Through this analysis it is 
necessary to determine the 
fundamental historical 
character of the war. This 
does not depend an who 
fires first or who first 
crossed whose borders or 
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In general therefore 
Marxists supported the 
wars of the rising bour- 
geoisie against feudal 
despotism and absolute 
monarchy—Parliament 
against Charles |, the 
American War of In- 
dependence and tke 
French revolutionary 
wars. These wars were 
essentially progressive 
and liberating. 

Equally Marxists support 
the wars arising from the 
struggle of the working class 
against the bourgeoisie such 
as the Paris Commune of 
1871 and the Russian Civil 
War of 1918-21 


Victory 


By contrast we oppose 
wars of capitalist and im- 
perialist plunder, wars in 
which one imperialist power 
contends with another for 
the right to dominate and 
explo:t lesser nations. Such, 
In essence, were the First 
and Second Warld Wars. 

However, there are wars 
between capitalist states 
(where the ruling classes of 
both nations are capitalist) 
where Marxists do take 
sides. 

This ıs because the 
capitalist world economy ts 
not at all made up of a series 
of roughly equal com- 
petitors. On the contrary it 
is hierarchically structured 
with a minority of great" 
imperialist powers at the 
top—US, USSR, Japan, Ger- 
many, Britain etc—which 
systematically exploit and 
Oppress the rest. 

In wars between these im- 


Y 


perialise 


powers and the 


countries they subjugate, 
socialists stand for the 
defeat of the mnperiahsts and 
the victory of the oppressed 
nation. As Lenin put it in his 
pamphlet Socialism and War 
Morocco 
were to declare war on 
France, India on England, 
Persia or China on | Tsarist} 
Russia and so forth — every 
socialise would sympathise 
with the viccory of the op- 
pressed, dependent, unequal 
states against the oppressing, 
slave-owning, predatory 
‘great powers ` 

This is not because we 
support the bourgeoisie 
of the oppressed nation. 
We are for their over- 
throw by their own 
working class. 

What we are suppor- 
ting is the right of the 
peoples of these nations 
not to be oppressed, 
bullied and exploited by 
imperialism. 

The imperialist powers 
are not only the oppressors 
of ‘weaker nations but also 
our oppressors and ex- 
plotters and the principle 
bastions of the whole world 
capitalist system 

Consequently a defeat for 
imperialism weakens capital- 
im 3s a whole and assists the 
struggle of the working class 
for socialism internationally 

Naturally these are only 
guidelines and there are 
sometimes difficult cases, as 
for example when what ap- 
Pears to be a national libera- 
tion struggle is in reality 
simply the pawn of a rival 
imperialism. 

Nevertheless, if these 
guidelines are applied to the 
current conflict in the Gulf 
the posiuian is clear. The 
essence of the conflict is not 
about Kuwaiti self deter- 
mination or resistance to ag- 
gression (sull less Saddam 
Hussein's record on human 
rights). 

It is about the “right” of 
Western, principally Ameri- 
can, imperialism to control 
the affairs of the oil rick 
Middle East and, by implica- 
tion, to intervene wherever 
it chooses around the world 
in support of its interests 
Therefore socialists are op- 
posed to the American war 
drive 

We call for the 
withdrawal of Western 
farces from Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf. And if war 
breaks out nonetheless we 
are for the defeat of 
America and the victory of 
Iraq. 


“YE tomorrow 
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“Forgotten Revolution—Limerick Soviet 1919” by Liam 


Cahill O'Brien Press, £14.95. 


MOST people associate the years 1919— 
1921 with the war of independence—very 
few know that it was also a period of 
unparalleled militancy among the Irish 
working class. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the ITGWU, 
which had suffered serious defeat after 
the 1913 lockout, grew from 16,000 
members to 120,000. 

Between 1917 and 1921 there were eighteen 
local general strikes. Small towns like Dungarvan 
were closed by mass pickets. The ITGWU organ- 
ised 60,000 farm labourers in a recruiting drive 
which involved the barricading of roads, and 
dockers went on strike to prevent the exportation 
of scab farm produce. There were anti-conscription 


and munition workers’ strikes against British 


imperialism. 

A new book by RTE 
journalist Liam Cahill 
tells of one of the major 
struggles of the period 
—the Limerick general 
strike of 1919. The 
Limerick region had 
been engulfed by labour 
agitation since 1917. 
That year members of 
Limerick Trades Council 
had begun circulation of 
The Bottom Dog, a 
weekly working class 
newspaper which 
claimed to represent the 
interests of the ‘‘bottom 
dog'’ in society—those 
oppressed by nation, sex 
or class. 

A wave of farm 
labourers’ strikes had 
built the ITGWU in 
Limerick County, while 
the union claimed 3,000 
members in Limerick 
City. In 1918 fifteen 


thousand workers . 


marched to celebrate 
Labour Day, and at an 
assembly passed a 
resolution which read: 


‘That we, the workers 


of Limerick and district, 
in mass meeting 
assembled, extend 
fraternal greetings to the 
workers of all countries, 
paying particular tribute 
to our Russian comrades 
who have waged such a 
magnificent struggle for 
their social and political 
emancipation.” 


MILITANCY 


It was against this 
background of labour 
militancy and the repub- 
lican struggle against 
British rule that the 
general strike occurred. 
The spark was the death 
in custody of IRA activ- 
ist and Trades Council 
delegate Robert Byrne. 

Byrne had embarked 
on a hunger strike and an 
attempt by the IRA to 
rescue him ended with 
him and an RIC man 
being shot. In response 
to the death of the 
policeman, the Limerick 
City area was declared 
under martial law and 
occupied by the military. 
All those passing in and 
out of the city had to 
produce special military 
passes. As most work- 
places lay outside the 
military cordon, workers 


had to obtain a pass to go 
to work and produce it 
when going home for 
lunch or in the evenings. 

The Trades Council 
called a general strike in 
protest at the martial law 
declaration. Within two 
hours the city's walls 
were covered by a strike 
fe clgation produced 

y sympathetic print 
workers. 

On Monday 14 April 
the Irish Independent 
reported: ‘Limerick City 
is on strike. Shops, 


warehouses and factories 
are closed. No work is 
being done and no 
business transacted.’’ 
The Irish Times poked 
fun at the strike by 
calling it ‘‘Limerick’s 
Soviet’’ in a sarcastic 
manner, but the name 
was accepted with 
honour. 

The strike commiltee 
quickly moved to organ- 
ise food supplics for 
Limerick's 38,000 in- 
habitants. Shop opening 
times were regulated and 
food prices subsidised. 
Only transport 
authorised by the Trades 
Council was allowed to 
move. Eventually a daily 
strike bulletin was pro- 
duced and the Trades 
Council began circula- 
ting its own moncy in 
denominations of onc, 
five and ten shillings. 

Propaganda aimed at 
the British soldicrs who 
manned the barricades 
which lay on all roads 
into the city called on 
them to desert thcir 
“imperialist capitalist 
government’'’. There 
were cases of soldicrs 
allowing workers to pass 


Army tank on a Limerick bridge during thre Lim 
says, ‘His Majesty's tank scotch and soda 


the barricades without 
passes and the strike 
committee claimed that 
an entire Scottish reg 
iment was sent home for 
refusing to obey order: 


STALEMATE 


The strike showed 
marvellous leve! of 
organisation and in 
genuity, but the 
stalemate coulda’t last 
forever. Either the strike 
had to spread 
through a rai $ 
stoppage, or it jg 


down to defeat. Here 


the 1e 


Environment in crisis 


HARDLY a week passes 
without a report on some 
environmental disaster hı 
the press—another leak 
from Sellafield, a river 
polluted or a food 

oisoning scare. This 
fee led to a growth of 
interest in Green politics. 

Now even Haughey 
and Thatcher claim to be 
concerned about pro- 
tecting the environment. 
Supermarkets, realising 
that there is money in it, 
carry extensive ranges 
of alleged green 
products. 

But what causes these 
disasters? The pamphlet 
argues that it is socialist, 
not green, politics that 
provide the answers. 

The Green movement 
generally blames two 
actors, industrialisation 
and overpopulation. It is 
true that factories have 
contributed significantly 
to the growth in pollution. 


GRINDING 


But to argue simply 
against industrialisation 
is to ignore the fact that 
tife for most ieee in 
pre-industrial society 
was a grinding round of 
work with little oppor- 
tunity for leisure, edu- 
cation or culture. The 
relatively easy access 
that we have to books 
and music, and the time 
ive have to enjoy them, 


eee eee Le all 


would not have been 
possible without the 
massive growth of 
industry. 


Those who argue that 
overpopulation is the 
problem beliove that the 
resources of the world 
are not sufficiont to 
sustain the existing and 
the future expansion of 
the world’s population, 
But when you consider 
that world production of 
fruit, vegetables and 
grain is 2.3 kg per 
person per day and 
consumption of these in 
the UK is 1.7 kg per 
person per day—you 
realise that the problem 
is not one of production 
but of distribution. 

As this pamphelt 
points out, the problems 
of environmental des- 
truction are not new. 


Environment In Crisis— 
The Socialist Answer 


Duncan Blackla, SWP. 
£2.00 Inc. postage. 


Over a hundred years 
ago Engels wrote ex- 
tonsively on the subject 
He wrote: "What cared 
the Spanish planters in 
Cuba, who burned down 
forests on the slopes of 
the mountains and ob- 
tained from the ashes 
sufficient fertiliser for one 
generation of very highly 
profitable coffee trees 
—what cared they that 
the heavy tropical rainfall 
afterwards washed away 
the unprotected upper 
stratum of the soil, 
leaving behind only rock! 
“In relation to nature, 
as to society, the present 
mode of production is 
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atfected. This pamphlet 
clearly shows that n is 
class rule itself— 
capitalism—which is the 
cause of the destruction. 
The introduction to the 
pamphlet concludes: 
‘Socialism is not about 
taking over society as it 
stands now, leaving 
intact its inequalities and 
wrong priorities. It is 
about building a dif- 
ferent, better world.” 

m WILLIE CUMMING 
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1990 HAS been the year 
af the Manchester 
shockwave—ihe 
marketing of the city’s 
once-underground 
subculture on a huge 
scale 

Bands like the Stone 
Roses, Happy Mondays 
and the Inspiral 
Carpets have made 
Manchester the new 
cultural capital of pop. 

But despite the 
prdictable hype 
surrounding any 
“youth culture", local 
traditions of guitar- 
based Innovation fused 
with American house 
music and drug- 
induced northern soul 
dancing have combined 
to create a subculture 
unlike any other. 

Manchester's “anti- 
fashion” fashion is the 
product of comparatively 
Inexpensive styles— 
flared jeans, hooded tops 
and loose t-shirts—made 
by local Asian 
manufacturers, Joe 
Bloggs. 


IDENTITY 


Aithough this identity is 
reminiscent of the 60s, 
the scene isn't so much 


focused on the use of 
drugs in the Manchester 


eccasion. Thus they 
abdicated responsibility 
for leading an escalation 
which could have 
developed into a real 
struggle for power. After 
the Treaty union leaders 
like Johnson and 
O'Brien were to settle 
down to becoming the 
loyal labour opposition. 

Faced with complete 
isolation, the strike 
leadership was forced to 
retreat. The strikers re- 
turned to work on 
Monday 28 April 
undefeated but without 
real victory 


BRIAN HANLEY 


-RAVE ON! 


scene. Certainly, the 
sound of bands like the 
Happy Mondays was 
developed ui r the 
influence and their 
reputation as former 
dealers has produced 
scores of Mondays jokes 
(‘What's the difference 
between Bez and the 
Three Degrees? There's 
onty six Es in the Three 
Degress"). 

But whereas drugs in 
the 60s were about 
experimentation, in the 
90s they're about 
sscapism—the Happy 
Mondays started taking 
drugs “out of boredom”. 

Other things, however, 
haven't changed. Despite 
the working class origins 
of the bands and the 
progressive, anti-Tory 
mood of the scene, most 
are no more political than 
their heavy metal 
counterparts, 

Essentially, 

Manchester pop culture 
both opposes and 
reflects the prejudices of 
the society which has 
created it. A working 
class audience coexists , 
with ex-student 
Capitalists and local 
merchandisers. The 
Media “discovery” of the 
scene has led to intense | 
marketing. As 
Manchester has 
global. the look has 
ceased to be the pr 
of an undergicane pees 1 
subculture. i 
Same as it ever was... | 
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Marxism in Ireland x 
16, 17, 18, November 
Institute of Adult Education 
Mountjoy Square, Dublin 


Treland’s foremost conference on Marxist ideas takes place 
in November. 

MARXISM IN IRELAND consists of a series of lively 
discussions and meetings. 

The conference is especially geared to those who want to see 
how socialists analyse and set about changing the world 
today. Jargon and nit picking are positively discouraged. 
Meetings are conducted in an open and serious way. Those 
who are new to socialist ideas are encouraged to contribute 
or ask questions. 

This year’s MARXISM IN IRELAND programme includes 
meetings on: 


Did Lenin lead to Stalin? 
Marx and Democracy 
James Connolly and the 1916 Rebellion 
The Politics of the Workers Party 
What do socialists say about Pornography? 
The Upheavals in Eastern Europe 
Will the market be always with us? 
Genetic Engineering 

George Orwell 
Arab nationalism and the crisis in the Gulf. 


| Tickets for MARXISM IN IRELAND cost £6 when booked in 
advance. Creche facilitis are available during meetings. 
To order tickets or further details on the programme write 


to: 
MARXISM IN IRELAND, P.O, Box 1648, Dublin 8. 


SPEAKING TOUR 
The Politics of James 
Connolly 
Speaker: Kieran Allen 


(author of new book 
on Connolly) 


DERRY: Monday 10 September Union 
Hall, Ship Quay St 8pm 
WATERFORD: Thursday 20 
September (Check posters for venue) 
LIMERICK: Thursday 27 September, 
Mechanic’s Institute 8pm 
DUBLIN: Wednesday 3 October, 
Kinley House, Lord Edward St 8pm 
BRAY: Thursday 4 October (Check 
osters for venue) 

BELFAST: Monday 15 October, 
Central Hall, Rosemary St 8pm 


5.50 from S 
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What we stand for 


The Socialist Workers Movement is a manus! organluation 
fighting for a workers’ republic in (reland and for socialem 
internationally. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT REFORM 


We begin from the proposition that what determines Ihe Astute 
of any society is the system by which its weaith is produced. I£ 
the system we live under, capitalism. production is geared t 
profit, not to human need. Among its inevitable features ara 
poverty, war, racism and sexism. Capitalism cannol be 
destroyed and these evils thus eradicated by piecemeal reform 
It can only be destroyed by revolutionary action by the c'as 
which creates all the wealth, the working class. 

The machinery of the capitalist state - parliament, courts, army, 
police etc - is dasigned to protect the interests of the ruling 
capitalist class, not to regulate soclety in a neutral fashion. At 
most, parliament can be used sometimes, to make propaganda 
against capitalism. It cannot be used to smash capitalism. Only 
a workers’ revolution can do that and establish a truly 
democratic society in which workers hold power directly 
through delegates elected from workplaces and areas and are 
re-callable and replaceable at any time by those who elect them. 


NEITHER WASHINGTON NOR MOSCOW 


This kind of socialism does not exist anywhere today. Worksrs 
do not have control in Russia, China, Cuba etc. Instead, power 


is held by a state-capitalist class. A workers’ revolution iS 
needed in these countries too 
We are against NATO and the Warsaw Pact and all weapons of 


1 W a for the right of all nations, East and 
West. to self-determination 
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FOR A REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 


To destroy capitalism and achieve soci 

o destroy capitalism ar hie cialism the most class 

c nscious sections of the working class must be organised in a 

T e pip The SWM alms to build such a party 
(P reading its ideas and through i ivity i 

working class movement. ia 
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complacency among industrial shop 
stewards. We have to get the 
message across to workers in the the 
health service, in the public 
service.” A 

Des Derwin believes that there 1s 
a particular reason why shop 
stewards have been active in the 
campaign. ‘‘The PNR’, he says 
takes away the power to negotiate 
and participate from members and 
puts it in the hands of union leaders, 
who, on their own record, have 
produced terrible deals” 

The union leaders claim that the 
PNR is the only way that the low 
paid can make gains. Des Derwin is 
scathing about this argument. 

“Tt is absolute nonsense. There i 
simply no mechanism whereby 
sacrifices by higher paid worker 
gets passed on to the lower paid 
They simply go into the bo 
back pocket’. 

"The lower paid get it in the tecth 
under PNR. Remember it’s n 
increase across the board. You 
work Out what 2.5% of £5 veek 
amounts to". 

“There are 200,000 people i 
country living below the 
line, The PNR bet dome r 
them," 


union took to advertising the 
terms of the voluntary redun- 


dancy deals on offer. 

Des Derwin, a shop steward at the 
Unidare factory in Finglas and the 
chairperson of Trade Unionists, and 
Unemployed against the Pro- 
gramme, is in little doubt about the 
disastrous effects of the PNR. 

“The main thing about the Pro- 
gramme’’ says Des ‘‘was that it is a 
pact with Fianna Fail to bring about 
cost cutting. And the people who 
made sacrifices were not the likes of 
Larry Goodman, who was supposed 
to lead the job creating drive in the 
beef industry, but the working 
class,” 

Over 250 trade union activists 
have sponsored a declaration against 
the PNR. They include shop 
stewards in Acr Lingus, Packard 
Electric,Penn Chemicals, Waterford 
Glass. and B'I. 

Trade Unionists and Unemployed 
against the Programme have also 
organised meetings of shop stewards 
in Dundalk,Cork, Waterford, 
Clonme! and Dublin against the 

programme, 

“There is strong feeling against 
going into a new PNR,"' says Des 
“but we need to avoid any feeling of 


ON SEPTEMBER 27 the 
ICTU meets to decide 
whether to enter a new 
central agreement with 
the government and the 
employers. The Pro- 
gramme for National 
Recovery (PNR) which 
lasted for three years Is 
due to expire at the end 
of the year. 


THE PNR limited wage 
Increases to 2.5% a year. 
But the Programme was 
about a lot more than pay. 
The union leaders saw 
themselves, the employers 
and the government pull- 
ing together for the sake of 
“the country”. 


In order to deal with the 
national debt, for example, the 
union leaders agreed to‘a re- 
duction in the number of public 
sector employees’. Today thcre 
are 25,000 fewer people cm- 
ployed in the public sector as the 


INDUSTRIAL NOTEBOOK 


“NEW TIMES demand 
new methods and 
measures. The Congress 
believes the trade unions 
will attain, in the State, a 
newer and greater power 
and status of very first 
importance. They must be 
prepared to assume 
greater responsibilities 
within the community and 
prepare themselves to 


Trade Unionists and Unemployed 
against the Programme 
Conference against the Pro- 


gramme for National Recovery 
September 15th. St Andrews Re- 
source Centre, Pearse St, Dublin at 
11 a.m. 


All contracts with the 
i mment are therefore 
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The SIPTU leadership The SIPTU leaders liko chosen rout 
have got themselves into a tho old CIU have decided volves an 
bit of a panic. The first 4hat the days of bargaining ition betw 
union conference of the on just wages qd con» union lead 


municating the very latest in 
trendy left thinking? Or the 
thinking man’s union 
leader, Billy Attley revealing 


all to The Irish Times? 
Actually, no. The above 
little missive comes from a 
declaration of the Congress 
of Irish Unions in 1945 
entitled New Machines for 
New Times. (Isn't it amaz- 
ing how the dullest of 
bureaucrats always want to 
proclaim the NEW TIMES) 


LINKING 


The Congress of Irish 
Unions were an openly right 
wing, Catholic nationalist, 
Fianna Fail—loving outfit 
who split from the Irish 
Trade Union Congress 
because they thought it was 
too Red. Two of its leaders, 
William McMullen and 
‘| Michael Colgan, became 
Fianna Fail Senators. 

The Congress of Irish 
Unions made no bones 
about it. The ‘New Times’ 
meant linking up with 
Fianna Fail, getting a voice 
in the corridors of power 
and assuming ‘greater 

onsibility.’ 
eee romiided of the old 
ciu when | picked up the 
latest SIPTU publication 


new super-union takes 
place on September 21 and 
22. It will discuss the 
union's stance on the PNR. 
What with all the organis- 
ational messing about that 
has gone on, add are not 
fully sure that the affair 
is,as they say in the trade, 
‘sewn up’. So now they are 
calling special meetings of 
all shop stewards in every 
branch of SIPTU to carry 
the line on the PNR. “Sha- 
ping Our Future” is to be 
the basis for discussion. 

“Shaping Our Future” is 
all for new things. It tells us 
that PNR Mark 2 is com- 
pletely out of the question.’ 
The new deal -- sorry, 
‘agenda for progress” will 
be completely different. 


POLICY 


The remarkable thing, 
however, about this very 
boring document is its 
format. Little panels lay 
out the union’s objectives 
on Pay, Jobs, Taxation, 
Working Time and 
Holidays, Poverty, Health, 
Education and the Public 


ditions are over. They have 
a ‘far wider agenda’. They 
want a say in government 
Policy. 

Most union leaders in 
most countries want 
nothing less. New realism is 
on the rise. It is an alter- 
native to militant struggle; it 
guarantees a certain 
Stability; and, not in- 
significantly, it means union 
funds are not expended on 
old fashioned strikes. 


Now there are three 
ways of getting this say 
in government policy. 
First, there is the old CiU 
method of linking up 
directly with FF and 
Indeed calling, as the 
ITGWU did in 1948, for a 
vote for FF. FF's wage 
Slashing budget of 1952 
and the misery of the 
unemployed in the 1950s 
taught them that too close 
an affair with FF was not on 
the cards. 

Second, the union 
leaders can sponsor a 
Labour Party which either 
achieves government office 
itself or enters Coalition. In 
the eyes of many workers, 


last PNR th 
effectively endors 
election manifesto in 


for regular consultation 


with Haughey and At 
The union leader 


that this is a more sophis- 
ticated way of operating. 
Broader agendas and all 
that. There is however a 


little problem. 


What on earth has 
Peter Cassells and Billy 
Attley got to Offer FF 
other than their ability to 


control the 
demands of their 
bers? Why 


Solidarity not 


concessions to 
Fianna Fail is the 


way forward 


should 


ciaim 


wage 
mem. 


polidarity 1s the Key 


AS Socialist Worker goes to press, work- 


ers In Gateaux have fought a valient 14- 
week battle to save 230 full-time and 270 
part-time jobs at the Finglas plant. The 
fight began in May when management 
sacked five bakers and demanded further 
compulsory redundancies, cuts in dif- 
ferential payments and speed-ups in 


productivity. 


Although management refused to negotiate the 
sacking of the five bakers and obtained injunctions 
to try and stop workers from picketing the Finglas 
plant, a solid strike forced them to modcrate their 


stance, 

Management proposed 
the reinstatement of the 
sacked bakers and the 
continuation of dif- 
ferential payments, but 
demanded 25 voluntary 
redundancies straight off, 
with a further 12 to 
follow. 

Gateaux workers voted 
two to one to reject the 
company proposals, in a 
week in which a mag- 
nificent £3,000 was 
collected from working 
class people during a day 
of action in Dublin by 
striking workers and 
supporters. Gateaux 
strikers were showing 
themselves determined to 
stand up to the bullying 
of management. 

By this time, however, 
bosses had begun to tell 
workers that the plant 
would close. The 
strikers’ response was to 
mount a picket on the 
associated Lyons Tea 

lant in Inchicore. In this 
they attempted to carry a 
simple argument to their 
co-workers in Lyons: 
namely, that it would be 
in the interests of Lyons 
workers to fight 
alongside Gateaux 
workers against the same 
bosses—the multi- 
national Allied Lyons 
Group. Such action cul- 
minated in a mass picket 


at the Lyons plant on 28 
August, with over 60 
strikers and supporters 
present. 


Given action like this, 
following a march 
through Dublin city on 
Saturday 25 August of 
over 600 people in 
support of the Gateaux 
workers, it seemed clear 
that we could afford to 
be hopeful that the plant 
would stay open. 

In 1989 the present 
company, Allied Lyons 


PROFIT 


Irish Holdings, made a 
profit of over £6 million. 
The bulk of this profit 
same from Lyons Tea. 
3ateaux is also a profit- 
able concern, but it s 
ybvious to workers by 
iow that Gateaux bosses 
Jave no desire to protect 
obs in the area and are 
orepared to let the plant 


close. 
The strike was fought 
əver conditions. New 


sroduction methods 
introduced by manage- 
nent led to massive 
wastage. One national 
newspaper reported that 
during last December the 
factory racks were so full 
of reject cakes that there 
was no room for the 
good product. 

With conditions like 
this, it is no wonder that 
Gateaux workers struck 
to prevent what they 
rightly perceived as an 
attempt to break the 
Bakers’ Union in the 
plant and return to 
sweatshop conditions. 

Unfortunately for the 
workers, their union 


wasn’t much help 
during the dispute. 
Shanley, leader of the 
Bakers’ Union, tried to 
divert attention from 
the real issues at stake 
by pointing to what he 
termed the ‘‘inter- 
ference” of Militant in 
the strike, 

As a member of 
Labour’s Administrative 
Council, Shanley helped 
Spring witch-hunt Mili- 
tant supporters from the 
party. No wonder, then, 
that he was atso prepared 
to sacrifice jobs and 
conditions in return for a 
guarantee from Gatenux 
bosses to continue to 
recognise his union. 


ADVICE 


The attitude of the 
Workers’ Party has been 
little better. Proinsias de 
Rossa’s only advice to 
strikers was that they 
could not possibly hope 
to take on a multi- 
national! He then went 
on to propose his 
solution: that an ‘area 
task force” be set up in 


A GREAT comradeship was bullt up be- 

tween all the workers during the strike at 

Waterford Glass. It was the first major 

! struggle in the history of the plant. 

| The strike showed people with little or 
no experience how the working class can 
organise and take on some of the biggest 
capitalists, in not only our own country, 


but also abroad. 

It also showed us 
how our local polit- 
icians, Chamber of 
Commerce and various 
other organisations 
stay in the background 
when there is a major 
dispute on in the arca. 

When they do come out 
it is not on the side of the 
people in struggle, but on 


fa aie 


(to his left) a 


impressions 


Waterford Labour TD Brian O 


i seems , 
sinker as a other worthies at a recent reception at 


the side of the capitalist 
system whose main brief 
is to kcep the working 
class oppressed. 

The mood today is of 
great resentment towards 
management and the scab 
supervisors, some of 
whom, it has to be said, 
were active trade union- 
ists (shop stewards, 
branch reps) before they 


Finglas, with rep- 
resentation from all the 
political parties, the IDA 
and the local Chamber of 
Commerce! 

Gateaux workers 
know that de Rossa has 
nothing to offer them. 
But surely they must be 
asking themselves the 
question, ‘Could it 
have been different?” 

Yes, Workers all over 
Ireland are dissatisfied 
with the conditions under 
which they are em 
ployed. There is a size 
able campaign of oppo- 
sition to a new “Pro. 
gramme for National 
Recovery’? under way 
Workers’ struggles must 
tap into this mood tf they 
are to be successful. 

The key however to 
winning today is solidar- 
ity. And this is what ha: 
been missing from the 
Gatcaux Muggie 
unions could play a cen 
tral role in ganung vi 
tory for the Gateaux 
workers, 

First, SIPTU organise 
the Lyons plant in toch 
icme. But the SIPTU vf- 
ficials have opposed all 


turned into management 
puppets. 
hat these scabs have 
tned to enforce since we 
went back is a type of 
military discipline code, 
whereby if a worker ts 
not approached at least 
twice a day he is 
wondering what is wrong. 
Before going to the med- 
ical centre, to the wage 
office, or even the toilet 
your scab has to be 
notified first. One minute 
late returning, from lunch 
breaks or tea breaks and 
there is the threat of a 
1S-minute reduction in 
wages, 
Another example of the 
regime which we are 
working in now is the 


‘Shea (second from left) didn’t lift a finger to help the Glass 
to have plenty of time sip agg with Chief Executive Paddy Galvin 
aterford Crystal. 


calls for solidari 
with Gateaux. 

Second, the Gateaux 
workers have appealed to 
the shop workers union 
IDATU not to handle 
Lyons products. The 
Dublin Distributive 
Branch of the union has 
supported the call—but 
there are signs that the 
executive of the union is 
extremely reluctant to 
support the call. 


FUTURE 


However, the success 
of struggles in the future 
will depend on the 
support of a layer of rank 
and file activists within 
the labour and trade 


union movement. Re- 
formists like Spring and 
De Rossa don't agree 
with this. For them, the 
defence of workers’ 

ynditions and 
for them u 
against the a 
a priority, b 
wou j r p 
loki 
on H 
up 
thereby 
chance. 
vole t c 

Tt t 
G 
will 

tr t 
the 4 al 

t 

hours of work l 
blowing arra, wł 
a.m. 4 pm In 
a blower to start work at 
R o'clock it means he 
to be in the warkp 
7.30 am. tw get t 
ready. Blowers ate 
doing this at the r en 
so wha in effect happens 
is that the piece rate 


worker lases [6 minux. 
pieve rate per day and the 
others who are on an 
average system are de 
ducted US$ minutes per 
day from their average 


So when people ask 
what is the mood of the 
workforce when faced 
with a regime like this, it 


Waterford Glass workers are back at work. 
But the struggle goes on. Management has 
given orders to supervisors to enforce a 
strict regime. Two Glass workers give their 
of the aftermath of the strike. 


x t 


m K to 


h the 
Cerme Jorpretahon of 


¢ agreement 


Gardai rough-up picketers 


‘hich has now been put 
into the lap of a zon- 
ciliation conference. 

So, Comrades, the 
mood of the workers in 
Waterford Glass is good 
They are not going to 
llow themselves to be 
oppressed, they are pre- 
pared to fight against this 
capitalist regime until 
they win. 


D 
AUGUST 6th saw the return to work of the 
majority of the Waterford Glass strikers after 
being out for 18 weeks, 15 of them in dispute. A 
skeleton staff of furnace/maintenance workers 
had returned immediately at the end of the 
strike to prepare the factory for the August 6th 


start-up. 


During this three-week period these workers 
came face to face with the scabs who were 
attempting to implement management's inter- 
pretation of the comprehensive agreement. 
With so few of the strikers back in the plant 
and the scabs travelling in packs of three, it 
gave them a false courage in ye the 


workers with a “this is the book an 


nothing 


matters but the book" attitude. 


These stories were 
related to the other 
workers. No doubt it 
was the intention of the 
bosses to stamp down 
hard with jackboot 
management. 

However, workers 
who go through a long 
dispute like ours do not 
cower before scabs and 
daily they are con- 
fronting management 
on even the smallest 
issue. For example, 
prior to the strike the 
blowing supervisors 
(who became scabs) 
covered for warkers 
taking toilet breaks. 
But since the return to 
work some blowers 
refuse to work with 


tr 


them because they do 
not have union cards. 

This defiance is 
certainly taking its toll 
of the scabs. Manage- 
ment have had to 
engage the services of a 
psychologist to counsel 
their beleagured troops 
and help them cope 
with the silence and the 
name-calling wher they 
turn their backs. 

One thing the work- 
ers in Waterford Glass 
realise is that although 
the strike is over the 
battle with the em“ 
ployers goes on, they 
cannot be complacent 
and they must always 
be on their guard 
against the capitalists, 
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GOODMAN SCANDAL REVEALS 


FIANNA Fail have 
come to the rescue 
of their own 
favourite millionaire, 
Larry Goodman. 

At the end of August 
they called a special 
meeting of the Dail to 
pass a new law that 
would save Goodman 
from bankruptcy. 

Goodman had run up 
debts of £460 million to the 
banks. This company lost 
£100 million in his in- 
vestments in Britain when 
his shares in companies 
such as Unigate and 
Berisford lost their value. 
On top of that the Iraq 
crisis caused him to lose 
export markets. 

Just like the Allied Irish 
Banks before him, who lost 
out in insurance speculation in 
Britain, Goodman came run- 
ning back to the Irish state for 
help. The great 
‘fentrepreneurs’’ of Irish 
capitalism—who praise ‘*the 
free market’ to the hilt and 
attack ‘‘dole spongers’’— 
know where to go with their 
begging bowls. 

Fianna Fail’s connections 
with Goodman go deep. He 
has made big donations to the 
party's funds and has attended 
Fianna Fail Ard Fheiseanna. 
In return for his donations, 
Fianna Fail has served Larry 
Goodman well. 

The Fianna Fail TD Liam 
Lawlor sits on the Board of 
Directors of Food Industries 
Ltd.—a Goodman 
company—as a non- 
executive director. 

When Fianna Fail returned 


to power in 1987 they re- 
introduced the Export Credit 
Insurance Scheme. The main 
beneficiary was Larry 
Goodman, The scheme 
guaranteed that the Irish state 
would pay Goodman if any of 
the importers of meat in the 
Middle East defaulted. Almost 
immediately a scandal broke 
out. The Insurance Credit 
Scheme was found to be 
covering beef sales of £120 
million—even though only 
£82 million of Irish beef was 
sold to the Middle East. 


PROMISE 


In June 1987 Haughey 
personally appeared at a press 
conference held by Goodman 
to launch a five-year ex- 
pansion scheme in the beef 
industry. In return for a 
promise to create 1,100 jobs, 
Goodman was to get £23 
million from the IDA and £70 
million in tax relief from the 
Revenue Commissioners, 

Haughey proclaimed that 
“having Goodman is bringing 
us into a new era in marketing 
Irish beef’. 


Goodman did not create a 
single job—but instead 
switched over to his 
misadventures in British 
investments. 


The reaction of Labour and 
the Workers’ Party to the de- 
bacle has been pathetic. 

Dick Spring won praise 
from the media for a Dail 
speech lamenting that the af- 
fair would ‘‘damage Ireland’s 
standing in international fin- 
ancial circles”. 

In other words, he was 


worried about the effect on 
Irish capitalism. 

The WP, through Pat Rab- 
bitte, said the affair demon- 
strated the need for a ‘‘new 
Strategy’ for the Trish beef 
industry based on ready-cut 
exports to the EC rather than 
whole carcases to the Middle 
East. 

Neither Left” party took 
the opportunity to argue that 
Irish workers should oppose 
the system Larry Goodman 
personifies. 

They are so intent on 
showing how “responsible”” 
they are that they have entirely 
lost contact with the idea of 
struggle. 


Larry Goodman could get 
the Irish parliament recalled 
to save his millions. But 250 
workers at Gateaux in 
Finglas, Dublin, face a worse 
predicament. Their jobs 
have gone and many of the 
older workers are being 
condemned to the misery of 
the dole for the rest of their 
lives, 


Fianna Fail have not called 
a special meeting of par- 
liament to discuss their plight. 
Instead they have sent the 
Irish gardai in to break their 
pickets. No wonder. The 
promiment Fianna Fail back- 
room boy and ex-Senator, 
Eoin Ryan, sits on the board 
of Allied Irish Lyons, the 
parent company of Gateaux. 
Like his fellow directors, he 
wants to see Gateaux workers 
beaten off the streets. 


Next time Fianna Fail tell 
you they are “‘the party of the 
plain people of Ireland” re- 
member their services for 
Larry Goodman! 


